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THIRTEENTH REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



Gentlemen : I have the honor to submit the thirteenth regular 
report of the Secretary of Public Instruction. Because of the 
change of the fiscal year to coincide with the calendar year, the 
report covers only the six months ending December 31, 1913. 

As you know, I assumed office as Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion on the 1st of December, but did not arrive in Manila until 
after the close of the year. In consequence, the matters referred 
to herein were transacted under my predecessors, and I shall 
not endeavor to do more than make a brief report of these 
matters, reserving my comments and recommendations for a 
later period. 

On the 16th of October, Honorable Newton W. Gilbert, who, 
for the past few years has occupied the office of Secretary of 
Public Instruction, left the Philippine Islands on leave of absence, 
and subsequently resigned from the service. Following his de- 
parture and until I arrived, the affairs of the department were 
administered by the Honorable Rafael Palma, the senior member 
in point of service of your honorable body. 

I shall review the work of the Department under the headings 
of the several bureaus. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Following the death of Mr. Frank Russell White on August 
17, Mr. Frank L. Crone was in September promoted to the 
Directorship; Mr. Charles H. Magee to be Assistant Director; 
and Mr. John D. DeHuff, theretofore superintendent of city 
schools, to be Second Assistant Director of Education. These 
gentlemen have entered upon the discharge of their duties. 

The allotment of 1*150,000, which last July the Governor-Gen- 
eral made for the purpose of opening a thousand new primary 
schools, was supplemented by the Legislature in November by 
an appropriation of f*175,000, thus providing the sum necessary 
to maintain these schools during the year. This increase has 
been followed by an increase of more than 100,000 in attendance. 
For September, which may be taken for a typical month, the 
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enrollment was 525,959. Of these boys and girls, 486,511 were 
in the primary grades; 33,579 in the intermediate grades; and 
5,869 in the secondary grades. The total number of schools 
was increased from 2,934 in March of last year to 4,304 in Sep- 
tember. In August the percentage of attendance was 89. 

The following synopsis of the organization of the Bureau of 
Education, which is taken from the current report of the Di- 
rector, may be of interest : 

The general office of the Bureau, as organized at the present time, 
consists of the offices of the Director of Education, the Assistant Director 
of Education, and the Second Assistant Director of Education, the office 
of the chief clerk, and seven divisions — property, accounts, industrial in- 
struction and publications, technical, buildings, academic, and records. To 
each director there are assigned certain lines of work. The Director has 
under his direct charge the following: Salaries, discipline, appointments, 
assignments of teachers, buildings, appropriations, and questions of policy 
and administration; the Assistant Director — industrial instruction, prop- 
erty, and for the present, office management; the Second Assistant Di- 
rector — publications, statistics, except industrial information, courses of 
study, text-books, and examinations. In addition to the duties enumerated, 
both Assistant Directors attend to such special duties as the Director may 
assign to them. 

The field organization of the Bureau of Education consists of 37 divi- 
sions, including the Philippine Normal School, the Philippine School of 
Arts and Trades, and the School of Household Industries, which are con- 
sidered as distinct divisions, and the Philippine School of Commerce, and 
the School for the Deaf and the Blind, which are Insular schools under the 
administration of the superintendent of the city of Manila. 

Under the control of division superintendents are 33 provincial schools, 
all of which give one year of high-school work, 27 two years, 17 three years, 
and 14 the full high-school course. There are 17 provincial trade schools 
not including the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, the principals 
of which respond directly to the local division superintendent, the remaining 
provinces being supplied with manual-training departments attached to 
the provincial high schools. The divisions are divided into districts, the 
lowest number for any province being 2, the highest number 15, in charge 
of supervising teachers, who respond directly to the division superintendent 
of schools.. Of the 314 supervising teachers, 185 are Americans and 129 
Filipinos. In addition, 33 provinces are supplied with division industrial 
supervisors. The total number of industrial supervisors is 78, of whom 44 
are Americans and 34 Filipinos. There are in the various provinces, in- 
cluding the trade schools, 277 intermediate schools. Of this number 120 
respond directly to the local division superintendent of schools, while the 
remainder are directly under the control of supervising teachers. As a 
general rule the important intermediate schools are independent of the 
control of the supervising teacher. 

The duties of the supervising teacher are thus outlined by the 
Director : 

While the duties of the Directors of Education and division superin- 
tendents are readily understood, there seems to be a lack of understanding 



as to the functions of supervising teacher. This is due somewhat to the 
fact that the supervising teacher is often referred to as a "supervisor." 
The Bureau of Education has been very careful to retain the term 
"supervising teacher," since it exactly expresses the function of this 
official. He is not only a supervisor and as such in charge of the business 
control of the schools within his district, but he is in every sense a 
teacher and the greater part of his work will consist of teaching for some 
time to come. The nature of the instruction given by the supervising 
teacher changes from year to year. At first a large number of the teachers 
were in the lowest primary grades. As long as this was true it was 
necessary for the supervising teacher to confine his efforts largely to 
instructing his teachers in the most elementary work. It often happened 
that the teachers taught one day what they had learned the day before. 
As soon as the teachers reached a certain degree of academic attain- 
ments, the instruction tpok the direction more and more of training in 
methods, school organization, etc. 

At the present time, although a large majority of the teachers have 
completed the intermediate course and although many are of secondary 
attainments, few if any enter the school service with a thorough knowledge 
of school organization and methods of teaching. Strictly speaking the 
supervising teacher serves as a critic teacher and must guide and direct 
the teachers under his charge. He must ascertain their weaknesses and 
correct them as far as is possible. He must teach them how to keep 
their registers and make reports. He is in a position to advise his 
subordinate teachers as to the best manner of dealing with the people of 
his community. Athletics, industrial work, and school programs require 
his careful attention. 

In addition to these functions as a teacher, the supervising teacher has 
many other duties. He either makes out or approves pay rolls and 
expense accounts. This is no small task especially if he is in one of the 
larger districts which may contain as many as eleven towns. If a school 
building is to be constructed, much of the work of securing a suitable site 
falls on him. In most cases he takes the initiative. In securing tem- 
pprary school buildings much of the work falls on the supervising teacher, 
even if the municipal officials are energetic and helpful. Before the 
people of the community he represents the Bureau of Education, and 
questions come to him constantly for discussion and decision. He is ex- 
pected to make out attendance reports, special reports as called upon, 
and to handle the property of the schools of his district. In many cases 
the supervising teacher has taken so deep an interest in the people of 
his district that he finds his spare time taken up in service to the com- 
munity in general. Many have supplied themselves with simple remedies 
to treat the various diseases which are easily cured at the beginning 
but which result in the death of many people annually. While there has 
been no epidemic in recent years, the experience gained during the cholera 
outbreak of 1902 and epidemics of fever since that time, leave no doubt 
that the supervising teachers stand ready to help wherever they may 
be, even where their own lives may be endangered. 

FINANCES. 

The regular appropriation for the Bureau of Education for 
the six months amounted to 1*1,810,000 for work in the Christian 
provinces and f*126,850 for the support of non-Christian schools. 
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In addition there were appropriations for the school year of 
i*50,000 for the support of teachers who were sent to Insular 
schools for further instruction; f*30,000 for the support of 
students receiving similar instruction; and f*50,000 for the 
maintenance of the school of Household Industries. For the 
construction of school buildings f*250,000 were available during 
the fiscal year for aiding municipalities in the construction of 
barrio schools, and f*150,000 for aiding municipalities in the 
construction of central school buildings. 

Provincial support — Provinces are authorized to support pro- 
vincial secondary agricultural, commercial, and normal schools. 
The Bureau of Education furnishes the teachers, the provincial 
expenditures are limited to the construction of school buildings, 
rent, and miscellaneous incidental expenses. Figures are not at 
hand yet to show the amount spent during the period covered 
by this report, but during the last fiscal year the sum was 
f*183,285.63. 

Municipal support. — The majority of the schools are sup- 
ported by the municipalities in which they are located. They 
furnish the teachers and pay the expenses of the schools. 
Municipal revenues for these purposes are derived from the land 
tax, a proportion of the internal-revenue collections, and direct 
transfers to the school fund from the general fund of the mu- 
nicipalities. During the last fiscal year municipalities paid for 
the support of their respective schools the sum of 1*2,211,091.36. 

TEACHING FORCE. 

The most important work which the schools have been called 
upon to do is the training of Filipinos to serve as teachers in 
them. For this purpose the Normal School was created; and 
recently there has been established in the university a course 
in teaching. For several years the Government has also made 
direct appropriations to enable promising teachers to take ad- 
ditional study and training in special schools, and to send each 
year to these schools a number of the brightest pupils in the 
various public schools, in order that they might be directly 
trained for teaching. In this way a satisfactory Filipino teach- 
ing force has been built up and Insular teachers receive a fair 
salary for their services. On the 31st of last March there were 
employed in the public schools some 9,483 teachers, including 
about 150 student apprentices. Of these, 7,671 were municipal 
teachers — that is, they are employed by and receive their salary 
directly from the municipalities; 1,812 were Insular teachers — 
that is, they are employed by and receive their salaries directly 
from the Bureau of Education — 658 were Americans; and 1,154 



were Filipinos. The American teachers were employed in the 
following work : 



Primary 

Intermediate . 

Secondary 

Industrial 

Supervisors .. 



Teach- 
ing:. 



15 
166 
153 

76 



Super- 
vising. 



42 

206 



The average annual salary received by Insular Filipino 
teachers is ^609.54. This, however, includes a number of 
teachers in the non-Christian provinces who receive small 
salaries. If those are eliminated the compensation of Filipino 
Insular teachers averages f*654.95 a year. The average annual 
salary of American teachers is 1*2,793.19. It will be seen at 
once, therefore, that if the teaching force should be completely 
Filipinized there would be a saving of over f*l,000,000 a year 
in the Insular school budget. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining municipal teachers. During 
the past school year 10,938 boys and 4,102 girls completed the 
primary course, while 3,643 boys and 1,052 girls completed the 
intermediate course. From this number an adequate supply of 
municipal teachers can, of course, be drawn. The substitution 
of properly trained Filipino for American teachers is more dif- 
ficult, however, inasmuch as the work which they are called 
on to perform requires that they must have completed the sec- 
ondary, and, in some cases, a university course. During the 
past school year 284 boys and 58 girls completed the secondary 
course, while the Director of Education states that during the 
present year nearly 400 boys and 75 girls will be graduated 
therefrom. The majority of these graduates would be qualified 
to teach in intermediate schools, and some, perhaps, in secondary 
schools. In addition, a large number of young men and women 
are graduated each year from the Normal School and the 
University. These graduates should be qualified to occupy any 
position in the teaching force where experience is not a pre- 
requisite. It is not desirable, nor would it be possible, completely 
to Filipinize the schools at the present time, but it would seem 
that as the American teachers from time to time leave the 
service, their places should be filled by young Filipinos who 
have been trained in the public schools, and that now there is 
a sufficient supply to take their places. In view of the de- 
creased revenues of the Government, it would seem that only 
in this way could the normal growth of the school work be 
provided for. 



THE DESIRE FOR EDUCATION. 

The intellectual awakening of the Philippines which followed 
the American occupation and the establishment of a modern 
school system is one of the most gratifying results of Amer- 
ican control in the Islands. Everywhere there is the keenest 
desire for education, and a large proportion of the boys and 
girls who finish one school desire to enter another, so that the 
demand for intermediate, secondary, and university education 
is far greater than can be met. Where intermediate and sec- 
ondary schools have been opened it is almost impossible to 
close them, even though the pupils can be accommodated else- 
where and there are no funds for their support. In many 
cases private citizens themselves desire to raise funds for the 
salaries of teachers and the general expenses for schools which 
must otherwise be discontinued. It is because of this intel- 
lectual awakening and desire for growth and development that 
the American teachers have an opportunity of doing so im- 
portant a work in introducing Western methods and ideals, and 
in keeping the schools in close touch with Western culture. 
Through the introduction of English, the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands have had access to a literature undreamed of by 
them, and, not only in the schools, but in the publiQ libraries, 
works of history, travel, biography, and science are greatly 
sought, not only by the coming generation, but by many of the 
older generation who learned English because they found that 
their horizon was immeasurably widened through the reading 
of English prose and verse. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

The industrial work in the schools continues quite satisfactory. 
Each year sees an increase in the number of boys and girls 
who have learned some useful art or trade, and almost all 
pupils who have at one time or another been in the public 
schools have learned to make something with their hands. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND ACQUISITION OF 
SCHOOL SITES. 

During the past six months 26 Gabaldon school buildings were 
completed, which brings the total of these buildings up to 206, 
containing 780 classrooms. The various branches of the Gov- 
ernment now possess a total of 618 permanent school buildings 
with 3,252 rooms. During the period from June 1 to December 



31 last, 175 standard barrio sites were secured and 56 standard 
central sites. Our schools now possess 818 standard barrio sites 
and 445 standard central school sites. A standard site is one 
which provides sufficient ground for a lawn, gardens, play- 
grounds, and accessory buildings. 

INSULAR SCHOOLS. 

The School of Household Industries, which instructs mature 
women in lace making and embroidery, has continued to show 
satisfactory results. Its graduates now number 250. Other 
Insular schools are in thoroughly good condition. Last June, 
with the cooperation of the Bureaus of Navigation and Customs, 
a course in seamanship was opened in the Manila School of Arts 
and Trades. About 30 pupils are enrolled in this course, which, 
it is hoped, will furnish an adequate supply of trained navi- 
gators for interisland ships. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG THE NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 

No changes in the character of this work have been made 
during the period covered by this report ; in consequence there 
is nothing of special interest to be noted herein. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following general statement of the work of the private 
schools is taken from the report of the special representative 
of the Secretary of Public Instruction who deals with these 
matters : 

The work with the private schools and colleges during the past year 
has been characterized in general by an eagerness on the part of the 
institutions concerned to become thoroughly acquainted with requirements 
made by the Secretary of Public Instruction, and by willingness and 
endeavor to conform to those requirements. Special attention has been 
devoted to the further substitution of English instruction for Spanish in 
the higher courses. With few exceptions all primary and intermediate 
work is at present in the English language. There has been improvement 
in the quality of instruction given. This is especially true of the primary 
and intermediate courses. Considerable time has been given to the introduc- 
tion and standardization of industrial instruction and some progress can 
be reported in that important phase of school work. Athletic games have 
been emphasized and not only the boys' colleges, but also some of the 
girls' colleges, have taken up the various games with enthusiasm. More 
uniformity has been attained in the courses in the several schools and 
more definite and more satisfactory arrangements have been made govern- 
ing the relations of private schools among themselves and with the public 
schools. 
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The following is the list of private schools and colleges which 
have received Government approval : 



Colleges. 



Authority granted. 



Ateneo 

San Beda 

Silliman 

San Juan de Letran 

Assumption 

Colegio Seminario 

San Vicente de Ferrer 

San Carlos 

San Agustin 

San Alberto Magno 

San Jacinto — 

St. Vincent of Paul 

Liceo — 

La Consolacion — — 

La Salle _.- 

Assumption 

St. Scholastica 

Burgos Institute 

Colegio-Mercantil --- 

St. Bridget's Academy 

Ntra. Sra. del Rosario 

Centro Escolar 

Colegio-Seminario 

Rosary — 

La Concordia - - 

Sta. Isabel 

Inmaculada Concepcion 

Institute de Mujeres ._ 

Sacred Heart. — 

Sta. Isabel 

St. Agustin's School 

Jaro Girls' Academy 

Industrial School Rep 

Sta. Rosa — — 

La Beaterio --- 

St. Agnes Academy — 

San Jose 

Tondo Convent 

Holy Ghost 

Light of To-morrow 



Bachelor of arts. 

-___do 

__._do 



— _do 

__-do— 

_...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.—do 

....do 

High School - 

.—do 

....do 

—do 

—do 

—do 

—do 

.—do 

— .do 

do 
do 



Date of ap- 
proval. 



Intermediate _ 

—do 

—do 

—do 

— do._ 

do 

—do 

—do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do . 



Primary . 

do — 

do — 



I 



May 12,1908 
May 3, 1910 
Feb. 11,1910 
Apr. 8,1910 
June 11, 1910 
Jan. 11,1910 
June 16, 1910 
Feb. 19,1912 
Dec. 2,1912 
Jan. 15,1913 
June 6,1913 
Nov. 19,1913 
June 3,1910 
Feb. 4,1910 
Feb. 19,1912 
Feb. 23,1912 
Jan. 15,1913 
Jan. 20,1913 
May 21,1913 
June 19. 1913 
Jan. 20,1913 
Jan. 11,1911 
Jan. 15,1913 
Jan. 11,1911 

do_ 

do 

June 28, 1911 
Feb. 23,1911 
Aug. 16, 1913 
Aug. 11, 1912 
Jan. 15,1913 
Feb. 26,1913 

do 

Jan. 15,1913 
Feb. 10,1913 
Dec. 2,1913 
Feb. 16,1912 
Feb. 26,1913 
Aug. 16, 1913 
Dec. 16,1913 



Course 
adopted. 



Standard 

do — 

—do .... 

do — 

do — 

do — 

____do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do 

do — 

do — 

do 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do 

do — 

do — 

do — 

do — 



Location. 



Manila. 

Do. 
Dumaguete. 
Manila. 

Do. 
Vigan. 
Jaro. 
Cebu. 
Iloilo. 
Dagupan. 
Tuguegarao. 
Calbayog. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iloilo. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
Batangas. 
Manila. 

Do. 
Nueva Caceres. 
Vigan. 
Manila. 

Do. 
Cebu. 
Manila. 
Tuguegarao. 
Nueva Caceres. 
Tagudin. 
Jaro. 

Do. 
Manila. 

Do. 
Albay. 
Jaro. 
Manila. 
Tayum. 
Malabon. 



Note.— Colleges having authority to grant the degree of bachelor of arts have also authority 
to grant primary and intermediate certificates and high-school diplomas. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE. 

Conditions as regards staple crops have been satisfactory 
during the past six months. At the time of planting, it seemed 
that the rice crop, which would be harvested during the latter 
part of 1913, would be as large as the unusual crop of the 
preceding year. During the growing season, however, weather 
conditions were not favorable, so that the yield is estimated to 
have been some 20 to 25 per cent less. 

The area planted to corn continues slowly to increase, and it 
is believed that when the figures have been compiled a slight 
increase in the yield per hectare will also be found. Corn has 
become one of the staple crops of the Islands, and its planting 
is widespread throughout them. The sugar crop should equal, 
if not prove greater than, that of last year. There is also an 
increase in the output of centrifugal sugar. This is most satis- 
factory and encouraging, inasmuch as centrifugal sugar com- 
mands a much higher price than native sugars. At the San 
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Carlos factory planters received as much for their cane direct 
from the fields as they formerly received for their manufactured 
sugar. Several modern plants have been installed during the 
year, and several are in process of construction. 

During the first half of the last six months there was a fair 
output of copra, but in Laguna and Tayabas, which are large 
producers of this product, a severe drought greatly reduced the 
production for November and December. 

While the tobacco crop is not large, it is fairly satisfactory. 
The production of hemp has gradually increased, but the quality, 
unfortunately, continues to be low. The amount of maguey 
planted continues slowly to increase, while the quality of the 
fiber remains practically as it has been heretofore. 

There have been no serious outbreaks of rinderpest, and the 
area of infection has been steadily reduced. Although the 
number of provinces infected at the close of the year was the 
same as on June 30, the number of infected municipalities was 
reduced from 23 to 16; and of infected barrios from 71 to 20. 

The locust pest, which at one time threatened to sweep the 
Islands, was fortunately kept under control by means of a 
thorough organization of a trained force in the Bureau to com- 
bat it. 

During the period covered by this report the number of per- 
manent American employees has been reduced from 91 to 89, 
and the temporary employees from 64 to 58. The number of 
permanent Filipino employees has been increased from 70 to 
77, while the temporary employees have been reduced from 266 
to 227. These reductions have come largely through retrench- 
ment in the veterinary division. On December 31 there were in 
the Bureau 145 American employees and 304 Filipino employees, 
of all grades and classes. 

DIVISION OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

This division has to do with the purchase of live stock required 
by the Insular Government and the city of Manila; the sale of 
animals raised by the Bureau the management of the Alabang 
and Trinidad stock farms; and the supervision of public live- 
stock breeding. During the period of this report 152 animals 
were purchased and 98 sold. For breeding purposes 3 stallions 
and a number of high-grade Berkshire hogs were imported from 
the United States. 

Nothing noteworthy has taken place at the Alabang stock 
farm. The work of fencing has been continued. Pastures 
planted with paspalum have become available, and the brood 
mares and young stock turned into them for pasturage were kept 
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in thoroughly satisfactory condition. One of the most important 
features of the work done at Alabang is the raising of high-class 
boars for breeding purposes, and to this end quarantine shed 
No. 4 has been remodeled as a swine shed. 

At the Batangas breeding station it has been demonstrated 
that pure-bred stallions may be subsisted on forage grown 
locally, and Rhodes grass has been substituted for timothy hay. 
Public live-stock breeding was carried on in Batangas, Catan- 
duanes, Manila, Rizal, Ilocos Sur, the Mountain Province, and 
Occidental and Oriental Negros. 

VETERINARY DIVISION. 

No shipments of cattle or carabao were received from Indo- 
China, while 70 head of dairy and breeding cattle were imported 
from Australia. On December 6, General Order No. 31 was 
promulgated, providing for the importation of cattle and carabao 
from French Indo-China at the port of Iloilo, where they are 
to be immunized against rinderpest. During the same month 
a veterinarian was sent to Honkong to immunize cattle and 
carabao which it is proposed to import under the provisions of 
General Order No. 4, dated November 8, 1911. 

Shipments from interisland ports to Manila amounted to 3,525 
eattle and 1,003 carabaos. These animals are now subject only 
to a ten days' quarantine in Manila. 

Rinderpest campaign.— On July 1, 1913, rinderpest was known 
to exist in Albay, Bulacan, Cagayan, Ilocos Norte, La Union, 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Tayabas. On December 31, of these 
provinces only Cagayan, Ilocos Norte, Pampanga, and Pangasinan 
were known to be infected, while the disease had reappeared in 
Batangas, La Laguna, the Mountain Province, and Tarlac, so 
that the total number of provinces infected was the same. The 
greatest number of provinces infected at any one time during 
the period covered by this report was 10 ; the smallest 5. The 
number of municipalities infected at the beginning of the period 
was 23 and barrios 71. The number at the close of the period 
was: Municipalities, 16; barrios, 20; while the number of new 
cases per week had been reduced from 76 to 29, and the deaths 
per week from 54 to 22. During the entire period 1,536 cases 
were reported with 946 deaths, as compared with 1,900 cases 
and 1,094 deaths during the preceding six months. The only 
province in which thoroughly satisfactory progress has not been 
made is Pampanga; it continues to show a greater amount of 
disease than any other one province. 

Considerable work in the way of immunizing has been done at 
the Calamba sugar estate and in Ilocos Norte. Between October 
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1 and December 31, 1,062 animals were immunized in the munic- 
ipalities of Dingras and Solsona, Ilocos Norte, with only 9 losses, 
and at a trifling cost for serum. 

DIVISION OF AGRONOMY. 

Experimental work with rice and corn has been continued. 
Experiments with sugar cane have been continued both at Ala- 
bang and La Carlota. 

Forage crops. — It has been demonstrated that Rhodes grass 
can be satisfactorily grown and cured in the Philippines, and 
that it produces a hay quite as nourishing and palatable to 
stock as timothy. Unfortunately, the use of corn fodder is not 
general. With the increased production of corn, a large quantity 
of fodder could be gathered each year, if only the people could 
be taught to use it. 

DIVISION OF HORTICULTURE. 

More positive results of an economical horticultural nature 
have been had during the last six months than during any pre- 
vious period of the same length in the history of the Bureau. 
Heretofore the work has been, in large part, preparatory. 
Direct benefits to the Philippine planters are now beginning to 
be realized. Some 50 kilos of roselle seed have been produced 
for distribution, and a large number of pineapple suckers have 
been sent out. A thousand seedlings of the alligator pear are 
being distributed to cooperators and planters. From the Singa- 
long experiment station 13,500 trees, plants, roots, and cuttings 
have been distributed to Government institutions and farmers, 
and over 200,000 packages of tested seeds were distributed with- 
out charge to growers. 

LOCUST EXTERMINATION. 

As has been stated, wide damage to the crops was threatened 
by the locust infestation of the present year. An additional 
appropriation of f*50,000 for combating it was made by the Leg- 
islature, and through the active cooperation of Insular, pro- 
vincial, and municipal officials excellent results were obtained. 
Field operations in cooperation with provincial officials were 
carried on in Albay, Ambos Camarines, Sorsogon, Tayabas, Ba- 
tangas, La Laguna, Cavite, Rizal, Bulacan, Pampanga, Nueva 
Ecija, Occidental Negros, Iloilo, Pangasinan, Tarlac, Capiz, and 
the Mountain Province. Aside from the field operations, a large 
amount of important data on the locust question has been col- 
lected by the Bureau, and the effect of defoliation from locust 
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attacks on sugar cane, corn, and coconuts has been studied. It 
has been found that there are ten crops seldom or never attacked 
by locusts which can be planted during the periods of severe 
infestation — camote (three varieties), mongos, camoting cahoy, 
gabi, ubi, cowpea, banana, tobacco, maguey, and beans. 

FIBER DIVISION. 

While a marked improvement has been noticed in the condi- 
tion of hemp plantations, they have not yet recovered from the 
ill effects of the droughts and typhoons of 1912. Unless extraor- 
dinary setbacks are met with they should during the year 1914 
regain their former condition of productiveness. A large num- 
ber of plantations, however, are too old and must be renewed if 
the industry is to be further developed. The average quality of 
hemp produced in the Archipelago continues to be low and un- 
satisfactory. The Director of Agriculture gives the following 
explanation of this fact : 

A thorough investigation of the recent tendency on the part of producers 
to prepare low-grade instead of high-grade fiber, or, in other words, to 
gain quantity at the expense of quality, has shown that the fundamental 
reason for this action is the lack of sufficient discrimination in prices in 
the grades of fiber above "midway," on the part of buyers. For instance, 
"superior good current" and "good current" were paid for in Leyte at the 
rate of 30 and 25 centavos per kilo, respectively; while the prices paid 
at the time in Manila for the same grades were 55 and 45 centavos per 
kilo, respectively. On the other hand, "current U. S." and "superior 
seconds" were paid for in Leyte at the rate of about 18 and 14 centavos 
per kilo, as compared with 22 and 19 centavos per kilo paid at the time 
in Manila for the same grades. In other words, the Manila and Leyte 
prices for abaca during December were as follows: 

[Price per kilo.] 



Superior good current . 

Good current 

Current U. S. - 

Superior seconds 



CV08. 

55 
45 
22 
19 



CV08. 

30 
25 
18 
14 



Differ- 



CV08. 

25 

20 

4 

6 



These figures clearly indicate that the provincial buyers, while they pay 
legitimate prices for the grades "current" and below, hardly pay more than 
60 per cent of the Manila prices for the grades "good current" and above. 
At the above rate the producers justly claim that it is to their advantage 
to prepare the lower grades. A large portion of the blame for the present 
predominance of inferior fiber in the market, and, as a consequence, for 
the present critical condition of the abaca industry in general, is justly 
placed upon the shoulders of the provincial and municipal buyers. The 
producers, during the several conferences they had with the chief of this 
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division, have expressed unanimous desire to produce a higher standard 
of fiber providing they receive for these grades prices in proportion to the 
Manila prices, as they do for the lower grades. 

Conditions in the remaining abaca provinces are essentially the same as 
in Leyte, and the producer is helpless against the buyer who manipulates 
prices at his pleasure. Unless the present condition of affairs is remedied, 
efforts towards improving the quality of abaca will be largely futile. 

Grading and baling. — In addition to the detrimental effect of the con- 
tinued production of an inferior quality of abaca, the industry has recently 
suffered considerably from defective grading and baling of abaca and its 
adulteration, by provincial buyers, with damaged fiber or with fiber of a 
wild species of Musa commonly known as "pacol." This evil has not only 
tended to discredit abaca in the world's markets, but it has also produced 
a condition in the local market bordering on chaos. The house marks of 
some establishments are so erratic and inconstant as to render impossible 
a correct conception as to what grade they represent. The fiber is also 
often pressed damp and in such a tangled condition as to render imperative 
its regrading and rebaling by the exporters. As conditions exist at present, 
there is no general accepted standard of classification, no restriction as to 
manner of baling, and no protection to the exporters against defective or 
false grading and packing. In consequence of all this a large proportion 
of the fiber exported from Manila and Cebu is graded and baled twice, and 
the producer is, of course, indirectly paying for the mistakes, negligence, 
or tricks of the provincial buyers. For every ton of abaca the producer 
has been paying 28 pesos, half of which is to cover the cost of grading 
and baling in the provinces and the other half for the same operations 
repeated in Manila and Cebu. 

Maguey.— As I have stated there has been a slight increase in 
the production of maguey. During October an employee of the 
Bureau of Agriculture was sent to Siquijor, where, on the whole, 
the soil is poor, for the purpose of distributing maguey and sisal 
plants, and teaching the farmers how to plant and care for them. 
This distribution will be continued on a larger scale during the 
present year. 

Cotton. — Extensive experiments in the growing of cotton are 
now in process, but definite results cannot be announced before 
the cotton plants have matured during the coming spring. 

The following fiber plants and seeds were distributed during 
the past six months : 

Maguey and sisal plants plants.- 47,100 

Kapok seed kilos.... 30.5 

Cotton seed - do 13 

DEMONSTRATION AND EXTENSION DIVISION. 

On February 7,* 1913, the Legislature passed Act No. 2226 
providing for the establishment of "stations for practical in- 
struction in methods concerning agriculture and a system of 
agricultural demonstration and development." This act, which 
provides for the annual expenditure of 1*150,000, became ef- 
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fective on July 1, 1913. In order to organize the work, the 
Bureau of Agriculture divided the Archipelago into 15 agri- 
cultural districts, and it is proposed to establish in each district 
a station from which cooperative plot work can be carried on 
with a force of traveling inspectors. On December 31 demon- 
stration stations had been established in 10 districts and 18 
provinces. These districts are as follows: District No. 1, Isa- 
bela and Cagayan ; district No. 2, Mountain Province and Nueva 
Vizcaya ; district No. 3, Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, and La Union ; 
district No. 5-Pampanga, Bulacan, and Nueva Ecija; district 
No. 7, Rizal, Laguna, and Cavite; district No. 8, Batangas, Ta- 
yabas, and Mindoro; district No. 9, Ambos Camarines, Albay, 
and Sorsogon; district No. 11, Iloilo, Capiz, and Occidental Ne- 
gros ; district No. 13, Cebu, Bohol, and Oriental Negros ; district 
No. 14, Agusan, Surigao, and Misamis. Just what it is proposed 
to do at these stations may be gathered from the following state- 
ment of the Director of Agriculture regarding the work of 
district No. 3 : 

In July, 1913, an agricultural inspector was sent to Vigan, Ilocos Sur, 
to organize the demonstration work in this district which includes the 
provinces of Ilocos Sur, Ilocos Norte, and La Union, and covers an area 
260 kilometers long and from 10 to 70 kilometers in width. 

The demonstration work in this district has been divided into four sub- 
divisions^ — Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, Abra, and La Union. Each division 
has a Filipino assistant inspector in charge. With the hearty support of 
provincial and municipal officials, 52 plots for cooperative demonstration 
farming were located by the end of the year. Thirty-five of these plots 
were secured and planted before the end of the rainy season. The remain- 
ing plots will be planted with the first rains of May or June, 1914. The 
demonstration plots are divided over the territory as follows : 

Ilocos Norte 11 

Ilocos Sur 19 

Abra 10 

La Union 12 

So far the work in La Union has been with tobacco only; with the 
coming season, however, Moro maize will be planted. In the other divisions 
the plots were planted with Moro maize, and American vegetables, the 
latter being sown in seed flats and later set out in the field. The tomatoes 
have produced well and matured fruit two weeks earlier than native 
varieties. Several of the cooperators have planted seeds of native citrus 
fruits to produce seedlings, which will be budded with better varieties. 
Many requests are being received for seeds and plants by farmers of this 
district who have seen the results obtained on the demonstration plots. 

The demand for better vegetables was so great that propagation tables, 
holding 12 seed flats each, were placed in the Vigan and Laoag markets, 
and tomato, eggplant, and papaya seedlings grown for distribution to the 
people coming to market. Seedlings were distributed and the boxes re- 
planted about every fifteen days. This method of distribution will insure 
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the marketing of fresh vegetables the entire year. Although only a few 
seedlings were given to each person, the supply did not begin to satisfy 
the demand. This idea has proven so successful that it will be extended 
to other towns of the district. 

During the coming year efforts will be made to improve the native crops 
by better agricultural practice and to push the introduction of new varieties 
that have proven successful. A nursery will be established in each prov- 
ince from which new and better varieties of fruit will be distributed. The 
various municipalities will be assisted in beautifying their plazas and in 
extending roadside tree planting. Demonstrations of steel plows and cul- 
tivators will be made. Tobacco seed cleaners will be placed in the tobacco 
growing regions for the free use of planters. 

BUREAU OF SUPPLY. 

The figures given in this report are approximate, inasmuch 
as statements of transactions in the United States have not 
yet been received and verified with the figures on hand. How- 
ever, it is evident that there has been a decrease in the volume of 
business. 

Purchases during the period amounted to approximately 
1*2,832,325.19, divided as follows: 



Purchased locally 

Purchased in the United States 
Foreign purchases 




Amount. 



PI, 970, 047. 82 

808.735.48 

53,541.89 



The following table shows the total volume of sales for each 
year since the establishment of the Bureau: 



Fiscal year— 


Amount. 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-). 


1902 


PI, 970, 649. 78 
8, 134, 141. 98 
6,309,474.37 
4,936,976.79 
3.606,260.07 
3.311,572.52 
4,276,990.23 
6,002,615.14 
6,916,706.02 
7,014,021.66 
7,518,357.20 
7,001,096.88 
3,174,214.43 


Per cent. 


1903 _- 


+59.05 


1904 


+69. 41 


1906 - 


— 7.01 


1906 


-26.97 


1907 ._ 


— 8.146 


1908 - 


+29.12 


1909 _-. 


+40.38 


1910— 


— 1.43 


1911 


+18.546 


1912.. _. 


+ 7.19 


1913... __ _ -. 


— 6.88 


1913 (July 1 to Dec. 31) 


— 9.32 








Total _- 


63,170,964.91 









There was on hand December 31, 1913, merchandise of a cost 
value of approximately f*2,212,000, an increase of about 
^42,103.22. This increase is due to the receipt of a large order 
of roofing iron placed in May, 1913. This iron is a substitute 
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for Apollo steel sheets which has been used and which was 
found to be unsatisfactory. A heavier coating of spelter has 
been added and practical tests have shown beyond a doubt that 
iron deteriorates less rapidly than steel, and, although the iron 
sheets with the 2£ ounces of spelter cost more than the Apollo 
steel, it is believed that the prolonged life of iron roof as against 
steel will result in a large saving to the Government. 

The following table shows the percentage of operating ex- 
penses as compared with the net (cost) value of sales: 

Per cent. 

1902 16.51 

1903 15.52 

1904 12.49 

1905 - 12.50 

1906 10.92 

1907 10.77 

1908 862 

1909 6.78 

1910 7.54 

1911 6.30 

1912 ~ 7.49 

1913 7.73 

1913 (July 1 to Dec. 31) 7.60 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Bureau of Supply moved 
during November and December all sections but one of its 
immense stock from the old rented buildings into its new bo- 
degas in the new port district, it has still shown a reduction 
in cost of operation. Now that the Bureau is installed in its 
new warehouses, and by concentration of stock and labor, the 
estimated cost of operation will be reduced by approximately 
f*85,000. 

The following table gives the volume of tonnage handled by 
the shipping division, July 1 to December 31 : 

Metric tonnes. 

Coal 17,914.50 

Coke : 131.99 

Cement (29,722 barrels) 5,379.68 

General supplies: 

531,030 packages 22,419.96 

Foreign countries (46 packages) 13 

Lumber (1,878,429 feet b. m.) 3,756.86 

Total 49,615.99 

Changes in the personnel of the Bureau during the six months' 
period ending December 31, 1913, were as follows : Thirteen 
classified Filipino clerks regularly appointed; separated from 
the service by transfer, discharge, and resignation, 7 classified 
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Filipino clerks, and 6 classified American clerks; promoted to 
the next higher rating, 8 classified Filipino clerks and 2 clas- 
sified American clerks. 

The changes in the temporary and emergency employees were 
as follows: Appointments, 10 Americans and 11 Filipinos; pro- 
motions, 1 American and 7 Filipinos; reductions, 1 American 
and 1 Filipino; separations, 6 Americans and 6 Filipinos; dis- 
charge, 1 American ; death, 1 American — a total of 20 Americans 
and 25 Filipinos. 

BUREAU OF PRISONS. 

Mr. Mortimer L. Stewart, former Director of Prisons, pre- 
sented his resignation, effective December 31, and Mr. L. A. 
Dorrington, Assistant Director, who had been granted leave of 
absence, cabled his resignation from the United States to take 
effect at the expiration of his leave. Dr. W. H. Dade, theretofore 
superintendent of San Ramon penal colony of the Moro Prov- 
ince, was appointed Director of Prisons. No Assistant Director 
has as yet been named. 

On December 31 the prison population of the Islands was 
distributed as follows : 

Bilibid Prison 2,710 

Iwahig penal colony 1,083 

Working at Corregidor...., 1,149 

Constabulary stations 62 

Working at provincial prisons 57 

San Lazaro Hospital 45 

Hospicio de San Jose 13 

Lolomboy Institute 29 

Luneta station 25 

Confined in provincial prisons 2,018 

Total 7,191 

On June 30 the total number of Insular and provincial prison- 
ers was 7,250, showing a decrease of 59 prisoners during the 
last six months. The average number of Insular prisoners, 
however, was 5,322.84, an increase of 94.71 over the figures for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

BILIBID PRISON. 

On December 31 2,710 prisoners were confined in Bilibid 
Prison — 167 less than were in confinement on June 30. 

The number of commitments by the courts was 2,054 — a de- 
crease of 149 over the preceding six months. A considerable 
decrease in commitments for adultery was noted, while those for 
embezzlement and misappropriation of funds remained about 
the same. 
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The conduct of the prisoners has, in general, been quite satis- 
factory. They were divided on the December 31 as follows: 
First class, 1,839; second class, 590; third class, 122; and 159 
detention prisoners. 

MAINTENANCE. 

At Bilibid Prison the average total gross cost of maintenance 
of each prisoner was 1*0.31+ ; at the Iwahig penal colony it was 
f*0.46+ ; or an average for the two institutions of f*0.34+. The 
total net cost per prisoner was at Bilibid 1*0.28+ ; at Iwahig, 
1*0.39+ ; making a general average of 1*0.31+. 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION. 

There was a considerable decrease over the preceding fiscal 
year during the six months ending December 31 in the receipts 
of this division. The income of the industrial division amounted 
to 1*147,034.62, the expenses to 1*120,924.62, leaving a profit of 
1*26,110, which, added to 1*2,019.98, the profit of sales stock, 
shows a total profit of 1*28,129.98. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

Religious services have been conducted each Sunday by two 
regular Catholic chaplains and by volunteer clergymen repre- 
senting the various denominations of the city. 

PROVINCIAL PRISONS. 

The provincial prisons continue to show improvement in the 
matter of discipline, management, and sanitation. To a con- 
siderable extent this is due to the cooperation of the Constab- 
ulary authorities who make monthly inspections of the various 
provincial prisons and report their findings to the Bureau. 

SCHOOL WORK. 

On December 31 1,596 prisoners were enrolled in the schools 
maintained in the prisons. This enrollment was divided as 
follows : 

Alphabet 545 

Low chart - 402 

Advanced chart 205 

First-year book 154 

First reader 161 

Second reader 82 

Third reader 22 

Teachers 25 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

The quarantine and contagious buildings and hospital kitchen 
have been completed and concrete floors laid in several buildings. 

HEALTH. 

The general death rate was 20.62 per 1,000 per annum — a 
decrease of something more than 9 per 1,000 per annum over 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 

Tuberculosis. — The death rate for tuberculosis was 13.57 per 
1,000 per annum, or almost double that for nontuberculous cases, 
which was 7.05. Of 627 prisoners examined for transfer to 
Corregidor, 129 were found clinically positive for tuberculosis. 
The medical authorities! in the prisons are continuing their 
efforts to reduce the large mortality from this disease. 

IWAHIG PENAL COLONY. 

The colony population on December 31 was 1,176, divided as 
follows : 

Penal colonists 1,006 

Free colonists 77 

Colonists' families 51 

Employees families 21 

Officers and employees 21 

Total 1,176 

During the half year 122 colonists were received from Bilibid 
and 198 returned thereto. 

The value of colony products turned in during the period of 
this report was 1*13,382.30. 

BUREAU OF PRINTING. 

On October 21 the resignations of Mr. John S. Leech, Director 
of Printing, and Mr. James A. Hoggsette, Assistant Director of 
Printing, took effect, and Mr. E. E. Gessler, formerly super- 
intendent of work, was designated Acting Director. On Decem- 
ber 15, Mr. Gessler was named Director of Printing and Mr. 
Samuel H. Musick was promoted to be Assistant Director. 

On December 31 there were 470 on the rolls of the Bureau of 
whom 441 were Filipinos, 27 Americans, and 2 East Indians. 
The American employees are divided as follows : Administrative, 
2; craftsman instructors, 16; clerical, 6; inspecting watchmen, 2; 
foreman of laborers, 1. The Filipinos were classified as follows : 
Craftsmen, 120; junior craftsmen, 36; apprentices, 124; machin- 
ists, 1; press feeders, 2; carpenters, 4; clerks, 24; cocheros, 7; 
helpers 88 ; laborers, 27, messengers, 8. 
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The cost of the product of the Bureau during the period in 
question was ^432,827.05. 

The present property assets of the Bureau amount to some- 
thing less than 1*1,000,000, which does not include the value of 
grounds and buildings or of the stock of Official Gazettes and 
public documents kept for sale. 

Due to the change of the fiscal year to coincide with the 
calendar year, it has been impossible, on such short notice as 
was had, to obtain much of the data that is usually available 
for the annual report of this department. For that reason I 
have had to confine myself to a somewhat general statement of 
conditions existing in the various bureaus under the Department 
of Public Instruction. The reports of the Directors of these 
Bureaus, for the six months ending December 31, 1913, are 
submitted herewith, and are recommended to the study and 
consideration of your honorable body. 

Very respectfully submitted. 




Secretary of Public Instruction. 
To the Philippine Commission. 

O 



